THE SANDS OF  DAKAKA

Hadi, whom I grew to respect as the days wore on. His
companions showed towards him much respect, as befitted
the son of his father, a Murri known throughout the sands,
who had slain eight men of the rival Manasir tribe during
his lifetime and had died in venerable old age beside the
eponymous well of Bir Hadi, one of many water-holes dug
by him. With Hamad came his nephew Marzuq, our
muedhdhtn on the march, and a cousin, another Hamad, of
rather unstable temper, who appeared with two strings
dangling from his nose (suggestive of the physician's
stethoscope with nostrils for ear-holes). This practice of
plugging the nostrils with cotton is common throughout
Arabia and Persia, as a protection against evil smells which
are supposed to aggravate most maladies. Hamad clearly
suffered from ophthalmia, which, however, he ascribed to
an evil spirit, a zar. I attended its exorcism that evening,
a simple ritual compared with the elaborate performances
practised in the coastal villages of Oman,1 but presumably
of the same nature and lacking nothing in the frenzied
display of the possessed. The chief differences were that the
desert audience were not women, but men, who did not
play a hysterical part in the proceedings: the Master of
Ceremonies was a man and not a woman; and fire was used
in place of blood.

Hamad, the afflicted, knelt before the fire within a circle
of squatting companions, the Master of Ceremonies,
Muhammad bin Shughaila, seated himself next to him, and
between them on the sands was placed a cup filled with fire.
One or two of the party brought their cooking-pots and
thus was the stage set.

Hamad   now took  off his head-dress, folded  it  once

1 See my Alarms and Excursions in Arabia.
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